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In the January number of The Classical Journal, 
Professor B. O. Foster, of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, has a paper entitled Live Latin, which deals 
with the new movement in Latin teaching. This 
paper had been read at the meeting of The Classical 
Association of Northern California on July n, 1911. 
This was a year before Dr. Rouse came to this coun- 
try. Consequently Professor Foster does not cite 
the recent literature. The paper is a plea for direct 
teaching, as that term is now understood. Pro- 
fessor Foster shows himself firmly convinced of the 
value of the Direct Method, which he defends vigor- 
ously against the objections of American teachers 
who maintain that it is not practicable for American 
conditions. He admits that he would hesitate to 
meet an advanced class that has received its earlier 
training after the oral method, but he is sure that, 
if given a chance to teach beginners in this way, he 
could go on until "by the time these youngsters had 
risen to the university (he) should (himself) have 
attained a very respectable fluency in speaking Latin". 
Meantime he maintains that there are a number of 
things that every teacher can do if he wants to, and 
ought to do. These are 

1. To devote at least half the hour in the first-year 
class to oral drill with books closed. 

2. To have all Latin — both prose and verse — read 
aloud in class, whether or no it is all to be translated. 

3. To ask occasional questions in Latin and require 
answers in the same language. 

4. To tell the children little stories from time to 
time, and require repetitions of them, both oral, and 
(later) written. 

5. To make the pupils read aloud to their fellows, 
each in his turn, from some simple book well within 
their grasp — say for second- and third-year classes 
such an easy reader as Sonnenschein's Ora Maritima, 
or Kirtland's Fabulae Faciles. 

6. To require from time to time memorizing of 
choice excerpts. 

Professor Foster continues as follows: 

I should confidently predict for classes where these 
things had been done (1) that word-order, that terra 
incognita to the average college student, would be 
very fairly understood and appreciated; (2) that 
forms and constructions would be much more quickly 
recognized than is usually the case now; (3) that 
the vocabulary — from the large amount of practice 
in using the words, without dictionaries or other 
helps — would be well mastered, and (4) that, as a re- 
sult of these other improvements, but most of all of 



the ability to follow Latin word-order, the reading 
of Latin would be robbed of all its terrors. 

I am inclined to think that Professor Foster has 
a rather roseate dream of what is likely to happen 
if the oral method is followed, or even if his sugges- 
tions are put into practice. In the first place many 
teachers will find it extremely difficult so to arrange 
their work that they will have adequate time for the 
six details. Then, too, we have not yet got to the 
point when we frankly recognize that language 
work is not for every mind, and hence there will be 
not a few minds in the Latin classes which will not 
respond greatly to this new kind of stimulus. I 
have my doubts about ever making Latin an easy 
or even reasonably easy subject. So I am not so 
sure that the reading of Latin will be robbed of all 
its terrors. But one does not have to have such 
roseate hopes to recognize that, if Professor Foster's 
suggestions are intelligently followed out so far as 
they can be, the results will certainly be better than 
they are. 

The Report of the Second Meeting of the School 
for the Reform of Latin Teaching in England 
has just come to hand. The work was much the 
same as in the first session (see The Classical 
Weekly 6.33). So were the enthusiasm and the 
numbers. The report has as a kind of appendix a 
criticism by Professor Arnold, in which he says some 
things that have occurred to some of us. Adhesion 
to the principle involved in the new method does not 
necessarily involve acceptance of the particular prac- 
tices adopted by Dr. Rouse or any other well known 
user of it. In fact, one of the remarkable things con- 
nected with this movement in England is the willing- 
ness of its advocates to merge their own individual 
preferences in their feeling that the movement does 
promise something of value for the saving of a study 
which some of its advocates, such as Mr. Benson, 
have about come to believe can hardly be saved at all, 
if the present results are to be accepted as all that 
can be expected in the teaching of the future. One 
point mentioned by Professor Arnold will answer a 
criticism that I have often heard brought against 
the use of Latin for every day concerns : 

It was remarkable how entirely the fear that "re- 
formed methods" encouraged "dog Latin" had van- 
ished. The fact was simply that "dog Latin" was not 
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heard. The teachers of the classes did not use it; 
Mr. W. H. S. Jones's picture-stories showed on the 
contrary that style can be taught orally at a stage 
where pupils under the old methods were still trans- 
lating English sentences to illustrate syntax rules 
in which the difference betwen Roman Latin and 
"dog Latin" has no existence. G. L. 



DID TACITUS IN THE ANNALS TRADUCE THE 
CHARACTER OF TIBERIUS? 

It has been the practice in some quarters in recent 
years to criticise Tacitus's portraiture of Tiberius and 
to charge the historian with a wilful distortion of the 
facts of history. It has been asserted that Tacitus 
vilified and maligned Tiberius in the portrait of that 
Emperor handed down to us in the Annals. The 
champions of Tiberius charge that the famous Ro- 
man historian painted the Emperor in much darker 
colors than the facts of history warranted. Several 
erudite pamphlets and volumes have been written 
during the last half century by the defenders of Ti- 
berius, the burden of whose argument has been to 
impeach the evidence of Tacitus and to discredit 
him generally as the historian of the early Empire, 
in the attempt to rehabilitate the character of Tibe- 
rius. Holding a brief for the unhappy Emperor, his 
champions have endeavored to bleach out the black, 
hideous spots in his traditional character and to 
make him appear 'a man more sinned against than 
sinning'. 

It may prove interesting to inquire in some detail 
if the severe judgment Tacitus passed upon Tiberius 
is warranted by the facts of history. It is the pur- 
pose of the present paper therefore to review briefly 
the case for Tacitus and to determine, so far as we 
may, whether the historian is justly worthy of all 
the censure and disparagement heaped upon him in 
recent times for his alleged traduction of Tiberius's 
character. 

Since the days of Voltaire, who in his Dictionnaire 
Philosophique set the precedent, a few scholars in 
various lands have ventured to challenge the vera- 
city of Tacitus, in defence of Tiberius. Among 
those who have tilted against Tacitus and broken a 
lance in behalf of Tiberius one may mention Vol- 
taire, Linguet, Napoleon and Bacha in France; Buch- 
holz, Krueger, Sievers, Stahr and Freytag in Ger- 
many; Ihne, Merivale, Beesly, Baring Gould and 
Tarver in England; Ferrero in Italy; and Huide- 
koper and Jerome in America (this list includes the 
chief representative scholars who have written upon 
this question). In his excellent edition of the Annals 
Furneaux makes some strictures upon Tacitus, but 
does not flay him or try utterly to discredit his 
record. 

In the present paper it will not be convenient, for 
obvious reasons, to discuss in detail the arguments of 
each of the disparagers of Tacitus. Let it suffice to 
select one or two as representative of the class and 



to give the principal points in their discussions. 

The defenders of Tiberius, in general, have sub- 
jected the record of Tacitus to a searching examina- 
tion and have not been content merely to undertake 
to impeach his veracity, but have also contended that 
his record teems with grossly wilful and malicious 
misrepresentation. Some allege that, actuated by 
bitter prejudice toward Tiberius, Tacitus did not 
scruple to distort the facts in a flagrant manner and 
habitually to falsify history. Others hold that Taci- 
tus was no historian, but a bitter pamphleteer of con- 
summate ability. Still others maintain that Tacitus 
was a trained rhetorician who did not scruple to 
falsify history in order to write fine, brilliant rhetoric. 

The older champions of Tiberius, such as Stahr 
and Freytag in Germany, in their respective volumes 
drew up against Tacitus a formidable indictment with 
many separate counts. The more recent champions 
have fully maintained the traditions set by their pre- 
decessors in recourse to the argumenium ad homi- 
nein, rehabilitating Tiberius by excoriating Tacitus. 
Bacha, in his recent book Le Genie de Tacite, La 
Creation des Annales, affirms that the Annals are 
simply a work of romance, not history, and that 
Tacitus, though an artist, is an artist biased by pre- 
judice, who turns his skill to traducing the facts 
of history. Tarver, in his portly volume, Tiberius 
the Tyrant, makes no less savage an attack upon 
Tacitus, branding him a bitter pamphleteer whose 
affectation of impartiality is a well-considered pose 
and whose insincerity becomes manifest as soon as 
we study the effect produced by his writing upon the 
minds of his readers. Jerome, in his clever article, 
The Tacitean Tiberius (Classical Philology 7.265- 
292), contends that Tacitus was a rhetorician by 
instinct and training whose ruling passion was to use 
beautiful language effectively and that Tacitus did 
not scruple to falsify history in order to portray 
Tiberius as the typical tyrant. Jerome's argument 
implies that Tacitus is not only absolutely untrust- 
worthy as a historian, but that he is a notorious 
literary impostor because he published as true his- 
tory a brilliant piece of rhetoric written in utter 
disregard of the facts of the life of Tiberius. The 
purport of Jerome's article therefore is thorougnly 
to discredit Tacitus's record and to destroy all con- 
fidence in this famous Roman historian as a moral 
writer. 

Having thus briefly set forth the grave indictment 
drawn against Tacitus by the modern defenders of 
Tiberius, we should now inquire into the credibility 
of Tacitus's judgment upon Tiberius and endeavor to 
determine if the Romans themselves, who were better 
acquainted both with the historian and the Emperor 
than we are, ever made any systematic attack upon 
Tacitus's trustworthiness as the historian of the 
Roman Empire. 

It must be admitted at the outset that the judgment 



